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’ 
COLOR OF WATER 
BEACH FIRI 
HE tawny moon rose late among the island 
' Over the autumn tide—so darkly bright, 


For all her gold, that she moved among the lowlands 
Of evening with secret light. 


“The harvest moon!’”’ we said, and the n forgot he r 
Orange presence for the little lit 
Driftwood of our fire until in utter 


Whiteness exquisite 


We saw her high in heaven, newly risen 
From her own red embers, burning with so pure 
And cold and still a flame, all night seemed frozen 


In a splendor hard and sure. 
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We saw the shimmer and sparkle, the drifted pulver 
Of pale moon-glitter bright where the bold cliffs soar, 
And the lavish tide—in moving marvelous silver 
Pour light upon the shore. 


We said, “She has found the dark and secret velvet 
Of the farthest island, yet gently—her touch is sleep; 
But here on the carved proud cliffs the rocks resolve it 
To a brightness bare and steep.” 


One said, ““On such a sea each man, a drifter, 
Shall be lost on the high and lovely tides of death.” 
And one, “So charmed, so light shall life be after 
The stopped and trivial breath.” 


ON THE BEACH 


Let the seasons pass over 
Here where is no season 
Parting with little treason 
Lover and gallant lover. 


Let the colors die down: 
Here are all colors, and none, 
A myriad, or one 

Deep where all colors drown. 
Wandering the rocky reaches 
Where the loud waters wind, 
I know no land so kind 

As this of barren beaches. 
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A Larjorie A Leeker 


Men’s frail quick-colored hours 
Flower to a trivial doom— 

I have found no bloom 

Proud as the sea’s harsh flowers. 


INTERCESSION 


Let not your eyes be cold nor your heart be angry 
Here where all gold light dies to the bright hard glint 
Of rock and sky and sea, where the wings of the hungry 


Sea-gulls slant 


Surely words are nothing, surely the cynic 
Lie is forsaken, the gay and bitter ghost 
Of a word is nothing here where the harsh ironic 


Cliffs are thrust 


Back by the tides, and wrenched and tossed and twisted, 
The haughty headlands riven, the great rocks cracked 
And carved and heaped. Against them men’s high-masted 

Ships lie wrecked. 
The pale spray flies, the white birds curve and circle, 


An edged bright wind cuts cold across the rush 
Of the lifting tide, the loud flung breakers sparkle, 


UC, 


The far cliffs flash. 


Let not your heart be angry, your gay words falter— 
The proud harsh days are quick to bless or to curse; 
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And among immensities love gives bright shelter 
Though frail, though sparse. 


THE HIDDEN SCORN OF THE HEART 


The hidden scorn of the heart, 
Subtle and proud and still, 

Was bold before love began. 

It is the better part 

Of that spirit bright and chill 
That is lost in the life of a man. 


Friend, to whom I give 

My words or my love or my faith, 
The wind takes more than this 

The wind, so long as I live, 

Claims more in one shadowy breath 


Than your touch or your mortal kiss 


WORDS SAID FOR FAREWI 


He said: “‘The rest is nothing, all th 

The light and trivial days that so are driven 
Like sand, corroding even the loveliest breast 
If on one final day love’s name is best 

On lips of love night-shriven. 


“Most gold grave voice, O lovely lovely throat, 
Most light loved hands . . . how is that magic bid 
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aen 


Marjorie Meeker 


Of your bright moods, whose secret fancies float 
In singing ways 


iys, till beating note by note 
The heart’s lilt is unhidden?”’ 


n one day of transient shame 
soul, forsaking her brief clothing, 
rtality (its rose and flame 
Burned down in ashy ways), should hold one name 
Beloved, all else is nothing.” 


CERTAINLY OCEANS 


3, proud with their manifold 


we 
24 


1y silver or sullen gold, 


tial variously glowing 


hues forever ebbing and flowing 
Vith th 1 prismatic tides: yet even a brook 
Has a hea f sky, should any stop to look— 
Should any stop to look, a brook may keep 
\ s of f lovers’ tears, OF sleep. 
rHIS WARY WINTER 

his wary nter, that was white so long, 

Be e Will "s sheaves; 
There was no glint of gold or green among 

| he bi ¢ ves 


[63] 
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Of graces winter gives, bare, sharp anc 
Not one was lost— 

Black wings against hard sky, strippec 
Swift flowers of frost. 


And winter’s hate was there, the harsh unmeagre 


Cold that is like 
A gay steel trap, or like a fierce an 
Sword quick to strike. 


1 eager 


Not any season has permanence to bring 
This wary slow 
Winter yet has a look earth wears when spring 


Burns under snow. 


PEAR ORCHARD IN SPRIN 


Too still, too strange, aware of unreturning 
Moments of bloom, at noon these tranced bright 
Lift so austere a flame, there is no burning 
Of gold on petals where the sunlight is 


This pale carved instant is the lovely tragic 
Pause of a splendor winged, alert for flight 

(There is a tale, an orchard holds wild magi 
The haunted moment when each bloom is white 

Before the spell is broken, 


] 


Too proud, too still. 
ne qoom 


Before a petal falls, before tl 
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Marjorie Meeker 


)f certain change, oh, let no word be spoken 
To shatter this white climax of hushed bloom! 


Let quiet creep through each dark sense (O brightness 


Of full fair flower, too still, too strange for peace!) 
Let the loud I ilse and breath, lost in this lightness, 


Like wind give over, or like singing cease. 


BEFORE FIRST FROST 


Never, never is it a season for lovers’ banter 
When early golden shadows are darkly falling 
d 5) 

| forgotten April and remembered winter 


Through the heart come calling. 


-aseless silver wit let the hidden fountain 
Pierce this grave gold sweetness with gallant chatter— 
the heart foreboding, through the heart old Lenten 


(mens scatter. 





Che westward fires flaunt still a tawny sparkling, 
When the low red moon moves through dark woods, and 
the wider 
Shadow of fields aglint with the silver-circling 
Nets of the spider; 
hrough the autumn grieving of the garden 
Shrills the insistent music of little faith, 


insect-millions chanting their burden 





o death. 
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WINTER SOLSTICI 


I saw the land of winter grow and chang: 
From the first lengthening shadow, the first leaf 
Fallen, until the perilous and strange 
Ramparts of dark, the citadel of grief, 
Rose bold and bare—an old ironic quiet 
Against whose walls in vain the quick hours riot. 


The gaiety of spring and opulence ) 
Of summer had been swift as any breath 

Of fire or song, in chill magnificence 
Had passed the gold imperious half-death 

Of autumn, every tawny leaf defying 


Time’s insolence till all in mold were lying. 


O breath of winter, keen as kiss of swords 
Against the little shuddering mortal flesh, 

Trivial as time and futile as men’s words 
Are the gold bright expediencies that mesh 

This warm and fluttering life with lovely treason! 

Under all change you are, O winter’s season, 


Under all seasons, beyond life and breath, 

Dark beyond men’s dim creeds and dooms you stand. 
Past the frail pause in life that men call death, 

Loved or unloved, you are that native land 
The tumult of whose silences is drumming 


Even now the welcome of a harsh homecoming 
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A Lar jorie Meeker 


Your thirst cries, “Drink!’’ Your hunger bids me feast, 
Your pain sighs, “Rest! Your dearth calls, “Harvest 
here i 
When the last lovely thralls of faith have ceased, 
Each heart shall find you terrible and dear 
The far reality, past pride or pity, 
The sure untender shelter, the final city. 


FOR ROCKWELL KENT’S Twilight Of Man 


Let the cold cover him, let the dusk cover 

The vehement eyes, the proud and passionate breast. 
The night shall name him now her own, this lover 

Of bright quick hours, there shall be night and rest. 


Let the cold come, a tide of twilight creeping 
In sullen silver where the darkening sun 

Once burned swift gold. Now all gold light is sleeping; 
The white hard stars are rising, one and one. 


Let the cold claim the body’s valiant riot, 


And touch the urgent hands to bitter peace: 
From the bold peak of darkness only quiet 


Must answer quiet, only life must cease. 


Let the cold come, let the cold night discover 


beauty brooding and alone, 


Implacable 
Where man in fragile brightness, a brief lover, 
Once mocked, then mocked no more, her trance of stone. 


\ larjorie Meeker 
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LEAVES FROM FIVE TREES 


CYLIX: BACCHANTE 


At the bottom of the wine-cup she dances 
Girded in the brazen skin of a leopard. 
With the fever of a leopard she prances 

To the mild music of a piping shepherd. 
Music for sheep can stir in her the leopard, 
In such fury she retreats and advances. 


He who lifts this cup sees her not at first; 

The wine is deep and dark. But, as he swallows, 
Her wavering body rises to his thirst. 

With his lips he pursues her. His mouth follows 
Her leaping out of the wine that he swallows. 

In the empty cup beats the dance accursed. 


ENNUI OF AN EMPRESS 


Wearily out of sleep stirred the Empress Irene, 
Embedded in silk she looked dully at the day; 
Most Pious and Most Happy Empress Byzantine 
Listened to the fall of the fountains as she lay. 


Thought the Empress—Shall I wear my robe clasped w 
pearl, 

Or my flaming tunic?—The perfume fires rose, 

The smoke drifted to her nostrils and made them curl, 

With her talon fingers the Empress held her nose. 
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Marie Luhrs 


Thought the Empress—If I could fall in love again!— 
But at my age I can only fall into vice; 

And I am tired of the cruelty of men, 

With their words like gods and their deeds like lice. 


The Empress thought—Whom shall I murder next, and 
why? 

To keep my throne I have to be a little grim. 

Though a man once killed—what more can you do to him? 


Thus I blinded my son; I did not let him die. 


With perfume at her nose and fountains at her ears 
Irene sank back in silk; she closed her yellow eyes. 
On her lashes trembled clusters of crystal tears; 

She was wounded by the world; she was loath to rise. 


A DEATH 


The lady dream is dead who drew apart 

The twisted branches from the mirror mind; 
Who cradled in her hand the winged heart, 
The bird that dropped against a wind unkind. 


She walked on water who was water-white, 
Between the mournful leaves she let in sun; 
The tired bird, the pool that gasped for light— 
She blew their sorrows from them one by one. 


The mirror of the mind is dark and still, 


The branches grow together overhead; 
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And the bird whose throat opened wide and shrill, 
The beating bird, lies with the lady—dead. 


THE GRASSY BANK 


The lovers on a grassy bank 

Know not the stars hung overhead. 

In heart-shaped leaves the lovers sank; 
Save to each other they are dead. 


His hand is on her breast; she sigh 
In very fear of happiness. 

In fear she droops her flower eyes; 
She strokes the ribbons on her dres 


The branches still their hissing words, 
The wind lies down upon the grass; 

Sadness and pain become dumb birds. 
Life takes a breath till love shall pass 


That breath is very short, alas! 


CHILD-SIGHT 


The luminous fish swim the dark sea, 
And shimmering birds swim the dull air; 
The dark grass is lit with yellow stars, 
The tiger flashes in its dim lair. 


The lights make delicate palaces 
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Marie Luhrs 


Of the black towers in the high town; 
Between the drear leaves of night and night 


The blossom sun opens and hangs down. 


\ light in all darkness, a soft dream 

About all hardness. Why then the fear 

Of long quiet after the short din? 

Bright birds will skim death, bright fish will veer. 
Marie Luhrs 


THE GIFT 


I am the donor 
Of all your grace, 
Beauty, and honor, 
And length of days. 


My song shall not falter 


For your lost faith. 
It will be your shelter 


Forever from death. 


My song will assure you 
Your name shall abide. 

All men will adore you 
Because I have lied 


Lois Montgomery 
[71] 
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HABITATIONS 
THE ROOM 


Now that you are gone 

Your room has become intangible, remote. 

It is as if everything had been covered with an almost 
invisible grey coat: 

The red has seeped out of the lacquer and the gleam died 
out of the brass; 

Vacant, the Veronese Virgin on the wall 

Stares at the vacant looking-glass. 


Like an old woman in a sage-green shaw! 

Who has ceased to be garrulous waiting to be dead, 

Your arm-chair sits. Only the needle of the clock’s tick 

Intrudes upon the atmosphere its endless prick, 

Drawing through the curtain of silence a sound like a 
thin steel thread. 


SHANTY 


This is a nigger shack. : 

Walls held together by two pins, 

Sagged like a drunkard front and back; 
Roof made of old tomato tins 

Picked from the ash-heap, hammered flat; 
A chimney like a stove-in hat; 

Crates, coops, old boards and empty bins. 
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Katherine Duncan Morse 


And in and out of this squalid hive, 
Past swine that root the muddied husk, 
Move men and women with bright skins 
Gleaming as bronze and dark as dusk- 
Beautiful, primitive, alive. 
Katherine Duncan Morse 


FEET ARE NO LOVERS 


Feet are no lovers, only friends. 

Flesh touches flesh too nearly, hands 
Can interlock with meaning, indeed, 
Our very eyebrows may secede 
Against the heart’s repose; whereas our feet 
Like four white pigeons meet, 

Scarcely indulging in caresses, 

Flying in happy intricacies, 

Fond, yet reserved as children are, 
And gently ignorant of the war 

The other nimbler members wage. 

It is as though they kept that age 
When they were put to servile use, 
And being hid away in shoes, 

And knowing little, seeing less, 

Have kept their childhood’s happiness. 


Bernard Raymund 
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TO A MAN OF ACTION 


You startle, like a scarlet tanager 
Slashing the world with youth. You are as right 
As the sun, but there are shadowed ways to choose. 
Between the sunlight here and sunlight there, 

I like to come upon the evening cool 

In sleep, within the northward lee of street 

In pointed shadows creviced on cathedrals, 

Often in old men’s eyes. It is a way 

Of hinting laziness, but hear me out! 

Take any old man nodding in the park, 

Whose advent is as certain as the sun 

Until he finds a sounder sleep; and h« 

And I are of an age—this is disguise, 

I wear, of youth. So Buddha-still he sits 

A passing squirrel considers him no more 

Than any stump or stone. Whatever spirit 
Drove his gnarled hands already has departed, 
And earth absorbs the rest. His very 


Grows mossy-green at shoulders, and his 


eves 
Are full of pigeons drifting to the walks 

Gray wings and bodies modelled by the pr 
Of sweet resistant air. Another wing 

And he will sleep! But, friend, I fear for you 
That, after the loud drama of your days 
You will be mis-cast in the new masque of death, 
Without a gesture suited to the long 
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Mary Finette Barber 


Strange pantomine, while this old man and I 
Will da 


lly with it, being but the parts 
We played together many matinees 


Mary Finette Barber 


THE GREAT POET 
God's 
Magi 


I reat 
i CF Md 1 


poems are all so beautiful, 
of word and sweet of tune; 
their wonder as I walk 

a poet, and His talk 


Is sun and stars and moon. 


all His winds and waters rhyme, 


And all His butterflies and birds. 
He laughs to know with what strangs 
children try to copy Him 


I 


th gold and silver words. 
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AS IN SOME DREAM 


THE SWAN 


Upon no stem, 
This flower is 
Left free to taste 
Her earthly bliss. 


Not moored against 

A sullen stone, 

But drifting . . . drifting, 
3lown and blow n. 


Revealed against 
The waters with 
The subtle substance 
Of a myth, 


A myth not fully 
Known to men, 
She floats, she glides, she lives again! 


THIS GOLDEN TREE 


This golden tree, 
Bereaved of breath, 
Proclaims her unbelief 
In death. 
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Mabel Simpson 


Arrested with 

Her leafy spray 
Upon her, she 
Remembers day— 


Until our fainting 
Eyes declare 

There is a movement 
Through the air 


More subtle than 

The summer’s flight. 
This burst of boughs! 
This light! This light! 


NOW FAR 
Now far and dim 

As in some dream, 

The bending rushes 
Faintly gleam 

\bove the shadow of the stream. 


As in some dream 
The waters glide, 
And the white lilies 
Whitely ride 


Upon the darkness side by side. 
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Until the night 

Is lost in day 

The leaves shall drift 
The lilies sway, 

And faint and far 
As in some dream 


The reeds shall bend, the rushes gleam. 


PURSUIT 


The bright inconstant fawn that flies 
Onward from Diana’s eyes 
Also dies, also dies. 


It shall be dark and void of light 


t 


As any clod on any night. 


Yet for a moment it is swift, 
The light feet lift! 
The light feet lift! 


Mabel Simpson 





NOW 
Not for my spirit’s sake, I said; 
My spirit’s hunger may be fed 
My spirit that shall find no bars 
On other quests to other stars; 
And like a gull from some dark stream, 
Its flight shall widen dream by dream: 


But for this flesh whose pulses beat 
Their wistful rhythm of defeat 
This gallant flesh that shall lie still 
In long surrender on a hill, 
Learning utterly, as it must, 

The lonely destiny of dust 

I take this hour, this hour, | said; 


? 


My bi idy’s hunger must be fed. 


RELEASE 


By dreams deserted, 
My heart is old 

\ winter forest 

Still and cold. 


E.ven sorrow, 
Chat I keep, 
Is a frozen river 
[n lonely sleep. 
Ada Hastings Hedges 
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THINGS KNOWN 
UNDER THE HILL 


When darkness crept and grew 
The hushed wide earth lay still. 
I listened; I thought I knew 
The vibrance under the hill. 
If I were now just dead 

1 could not make less sound. 

I slowly bent my head 

Intently to the ground. 

I listened again. My feet 
Took root within the soil; 
Earth grew within me, sweet 

In my limbs. I knew the soil 
Had claimed my body whole. 

I listened. There came no sound 
Across the darkening knoll 

Or over the matted ground. 


I had become a thing 

Of earth. My face felt air 

As leaves feel winds that bring 

A sudden cool. My hair 

Was grass, my flesh was sand— 
Strange that it happened there 
Upon the solid land! 

My blood turned water. My bone 
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Richard Eberhart 
Took on the strength of stone. 


Mixed with earth and sky, 

I bore all things to die. 

I caused the twig to sprout 

And every flower come out. 
Flaming the earth with spring 

[ made each robin sing, 

Then sent the long heat down 
Tinging green leaves with brown. 
I made the summer old 

With singing autumn gold, 

And stilled all things that grow, 
And covered the world with snow. 


When darkness crept and grew 
The hushed wide earth lay still. 
Being earth, at last I knew 

The vibrance under the hill. 


LOOKING DOWN 


I want to walk upon a tree 

That is a bridge across a river 

I'l] hold to branches as I go), 
And watch the sleepy water slow 
To silence underneath, and dream 
A little over sands that gleam 
Beneath the shallow water. I 
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Have need of looking down from sky 
And clouds to water, and I wish 
To see below some thin bright fish 

That take old sunlight from the sand 

And have a drowsiness from land 

Looming around them like a night 

(Flaming and stunned in the water’s light). 


If I stand still upon a tree 

For long, I think that I may be 
Aware, by looking straightly down 
(By looking very closely down), 
Of what it is that is so still J 
In water, even though it thrill 

With roar of mountains whence it came. 

And I shall never be the same 

Knowing this stillness looking down, \ 


Before I cross and walk to town. 


THE VILLAGE DAILY 


Worn linotype machines are clicking fast 

And there’s a pungent smell of printer’s ink 

About this ancient shop—its plates of zinc, 

And dingy placards on the wall long cast. 

Below, the presses grind the paper past, 

And feel quick cool metallic slaps, and drink 

The stone-smooth inks that on bare papers clink 

With spank, spank, spank, and heavier clouts at last. 
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Richard Eberhart 


The daily village paper goes to press 
While all the people lie asleep in bed. 
The mechanism trains a flinty eye 

To find new stuff for momentary stress; 
And every night it sets in rigid lead 


1 


Those who are born, who marry, and who die. 


SCHOPENHAUER 


The wheel turns, turns the wheel, the wheel turns. 
Ceaseless, ceaseless, ceaseless, turns the wheel. 

The flame b l 
Always, always, al 


yuurns the fame, the fame burns 


ways, blue as steel. 


There is no end, there is no hope, no hope. 

Desire breeds new desire, there is no end. 

The waves break, yearn, break, yearn. They grope and 
Pro} 

They settle back. They yearn again. They spend. 

[he inner eternal will is senseless will, 

Che impelling force behind the wheel is blind. 

All life spins, whizzes, veers, revolves unstill. 

Freedom is but a figment of the mind 

Say No to life, say No, say No to life. 

\ momentary respite from the wheel 

Is all that comes. Then strife continues—strife 


That’s witl long, indifferent, and real. 
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And then the sea 
Rose up in spray, 
And made a tree 
In a queer way. 


The sea poised there 

In flowered rain 
Transcendent, fair— 
And then was sea again. 


TWENTY-TWO 


I am going somewhere now— 
You stay here if you like. 

It doesn’t matter where— 
We just are not alike. 

I must be going far 

To find the burning sun, 
And I'll be starting out 
Again when I have done. 
You stay here if you like— 
I’m restless for the noon, 
I must be going far. 

I’ll not be back, not soon. 


A Magazine of Verse 








SEARCH 


I am torn because I cannot find on earth 
An answer to the sunset’s aching cry. 
And in philosophers I feel the dearth 

Of all philosophy. I long to die. 


For man gropes like a worm along the earth 
And cannot see his way, and does not know 
What his own death may be, or what his birth, 
Or why the rainbow comes, or why the snow. 


I call upon the moon, and then the sun, 
And search the moving heavens with my eyes... . 
Then it is spring! And flowers leap up and run, 
Torching the earth, exultant to the skies! 


SONG 


Cover me over, clover; 
Lover me over, grass. 


lhe mellow day is over 
And there is night to pass. 


Green arms about my head, 
Green fingers on my hands. 


Earth has no quieter bed 


n all her quiet lands. 


Richard Eberhart 
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COMMENT 


WANTED-—A THEMI 


NCE more we reach our Prize-award Number, which 
always involves a careful rereading of the poems 
of the year. And once more this annual review make 
us feel that the age is bigger than the poets, that there i 
a certain magnificence in our modern world which few of 
our poets seem to be aware of, which few or none con 
mand intellectually with adequate imaginative power 
Two years ago one of our guarantors whe happ ns to 
be a designer of power-plants, feeling that modern poets 
were not properly fulfilling their function, were not 
“telling the tale of the tribe,” offered a prize ‘“‘for a poen 
touching adequately, whether in praise or dispraise, 
modern science or industry.” But the poets have not 
yet risen to this offer, for no prize-worthy poem on that 


class of subjects has as yet come in. Two interestin 


entries of the past year, however, lead in that direction: 
In the Laboratory of the Great Chemist, in which John 
Oscar Beck presents the immensities of the atom; and 


To a Steam Turbine-Generator, in which R. E. Hierony 
mous praises this “modern behemoth,” 


Lightening the load borne on human s} 
Giving to human needs, and floodin 
The haunts of men with sunlight from past 


There have been factory poems, mine poems, dock 
poems—many such studies of details; usually from th 
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Wanted—A Theme 
worker’s standpoint, and deprecatory if not frankly 
denunciatory of the scheme of civilization under which 
we live. There have been poems—like Eliot’s Waste 
Land—which express the terror and agony of a mind 
crushed and thrown aside by the ruthless rush and power 
of it. But there has been no presentation, apparently no 
realization, of the grandeur of this mass movement of the 
race toward comfort and ease of living beyond the wild 

] 


dreams of our forefathers, toward knowledge whicl 


’ 
brings the mysterious forces of nature to our service and 
presents to us every day a new miracl knowledge which 
unnihilates distance, unveils the invisible and the illimit- 
able, whicl nquers disease and postpones death. And 
yet this is a subject peculiarly our own. The leaders of 


this movement are the successors of our pioneers; there 





| 4 } ° ‘ = 
in their minds the same adventurous questing sp 





| ; 
the same will to open up new realms for men to conquet 
inc posses 

It was a f P th prize 
offer above mentioned, a some poet ought 





to see the thing in the large and shout a poem of triumph. 


Poets, from time immemorial, have sung of love and 


said my dissatisfied friend. “Love and religion are 
of course inevitable subjects, and war was an inevitable 

) ae ; — F — 
ubject so long as it was through war that the race 


moved on, so long as the warrior, whose deeds the poet 
elebrated, really carried the banner of progress and 
led his world. But no one pretends that war serves 
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that purpose today, or that any soldier carries the torch 
of progress. 

“What I can’t understand is the failure of the poets 
to feel what is happening, their failure to celebrate 
the grand illumination of the world and amelioration of 
life which is taking place today. The march of science 
has been led by heroes braver and more steadfast than 
any warriors of history. And the vast changes, the 
drawing-together of races and nations under the captains 
of modern industry, are, whether you feel these changes 
as for good or evil, an epic movement so colossal as to 
dwarf into insignificance any migration of peoples, or 
any sweep of new knowledge, of the past. How can a 
real poet, a really enlightened imaginative mind, live in 
this country today and not be tremendously moved by 
all this! I say that if he can he is inadequate—he is 
not big enough for his job.” 

I thought of Leonardo da Vinci groping in the twilight 
for knowledge which is a commonplace today—searching 
for scientific truth through the mediaeval fog, drawing 
endless diagrams of birds in flight to show that men may 
fly. Imagine the thrill, the intoxication of delight which 
his master mind would feel if he could be transported 
into one of our modern cities—with its steel-supported 
skyscrapers, its great cobweb bridges, its glare of electric 
lights, its rush of self-propelled vehicles, its telescopes 
revealing quadrillions of stars, its microscopes measuring 
the orbit of atoms, its airplanes fulfilling his dream of 
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human flight, and all the other miraculous devices which 
today replace the labor of a billion pairs of busy hands, 
and change the pace of man’s onward march toward 
knowledge. 

Oh, there is a reverse of the medal—everyone knows 
that! Indeed, the poets have shown it to us, have been 
more occupied with the negative than the positive side. 
I have spoken of Eliot’s Waste Land, which gives a vivid 
suggestion of the whole vast modern fabric crashing 
down in ruinous chaos; and there are many other poems 
which present or imply or prophesy failure or spiritual 
disaster in the modern scheme. In other words, the 
poets have preferred weakness to strength. When 
mighty deeds are being done, they follow imaginatively 
not the hero who is doing them but the underdog, be he 
labor-slave or highbrow, who is crushed by them. 

It is a commonplace that disaster is always impending 
man is poised on a tight-rope between two eternities, and 
the depth of his possible tumble is measured by the 
height to which he has climbed. There is opportunity 
for disaster in the fabric we are building in this republic 
after all, with all its minor tyrannies, probably the freest 
country on earth). At best a nation’s heyday of life is 
but a span, to burn out at last and collapse into the ashes 
of history. But today is ours—there are opportunities 
for agreeable, even luxurious living, and for generous 
and enlightened achievement, open to all the aspiring 


and audacious great souls and little souls in this country 
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today beyond any Utopia dreamed of in the past. And 
for souls truly heroic there are dragons to slay more mur 
derous, and more tyrannously powerful and persistent in 
evil, than all the old myths ever pitted against their heroes. 

Not long ago I attended a convention of mechanical 
and electrical engineers, and I was much struck by the 
expression of the young faces in the audience. There 
was a forward look in their eyes—no doubt, no hesitation 
clouded it; instinctively I felt confidence in their un 
conscious strength. One of the speakers made a memor- 
able assertion; he said that the power-plants of this 
country—lighting our streets and houses, running many 
of our factories and trains—do the work of three hundred 
million pairs of hands. I tried to realize what that means 
to the race in relief from enslaving toil—that one detail 
of modern industrical achievement. And my mind 
reverted to such sentimental misstatements as R. U. R. 
and the recent film Metropolis; for the astonishing thing 
about such a device as a power-plant is the fact that the 
machines are the only “robots,” that a mere handful 
of highly individualized and intelligent workmen run the 


great quiet turbines which light and empower half 


Chicago. 

In the face of such heroic audacity, one wearies a 
little of old-world and old-time glamours. It is so easy 
to look back on Camelot, or the court of Charlemagne, 
or the melodramatic Italian cities of the Renaissance, or 
the creative and talkative Athens of Pericles, and see 
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only a beauty which has been lifted by time and art 
quite out of any possible reality, quite out of the incredible 
filth and misery and ignorance which underlay those 
brilliant episodes. 

Of course a poet’s subject is the human soul and the 
emotions that act upon it. But there is a kind of spiritual 
experience in living imaginatively in one’s own time, if 
one gives oneself up to it as whole-heartedly as—say— 
primitive man gave himself up each morning to the 
task or the dream of the day. There is profound spiritual 
experience in the deep breathing-in of knowledge which 
the leaps and bounds of modern science afford us all 
nowadays. We are carried out beyond the narrow hori- 
zon of our little lives into incredible immensities. When 
our poets plunge bravely into that rarer air, they may 
discover unsuspected immensities in themselves. 


H. M. 
REVIEWS 
PLAINS AND PIONEERS 


Paintrock Road, by Edwin Ford Piper. Macmillan Co. 

Poetry sometimes has incidental functions which are 
very important. Edwin Ford Piper, an authentic poet, 
is also in his verse an authentic historian. Not that he 
names places, gives dates, discusses conspicuous person- 
ages, but that he gives such a picture of life on the plains 
as makes pioneer life intelligible to our day. 
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And this is rare in American literature. A great many 
of the cowboy songs, in which one would expect autoch- 
thonous interpretation, are self-conscious, sentimental, 
imitative. They illumine the curious mentality of the 
cowboy, but they do not reveal his objective life. The 
histories of the settlement of the Great Plains are dull 
with painful research. Most of the fiction dealing with 
the period is unsatisfactory. In the scanty poetry using 
plains subject matter, I know none which compares with 
Piper’s as a basis for understanding the men and the 
viewpoint of pioneer days in the cattle country. 

After all, of course, the significance of this is not alto 
gether historical. Authenticity of subject matter, veri- 
similitude, sustain a real relation to poetry, although 


they alone are far from making poetry. 

Piper takes the raw stuff and forms poetry out of it. 
In his new book, as in Barbed Wire and Wayfarer 
he succeeds in selecting the significant, in condensing, 
and finally in giving to the reader a distinct sense of 
immediacy. It is difficult to quote from the narrativ 
poems, which on the whole are the best in the volume, 
but here are two extracts in different moods: 

The gusty rain and win 
Of yesterday have smoothed the tawny sand 
In the silver grass along the narrowing : 
Slim water threads the great ditch; prickly px 
Is ripe, and spikes of faded yucca droop 
Along the rising trail to the leaner lan 
Hazy with Indian summer. 
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Where he came from nobody knows 





\ one-legged rider in cowboy clothes 
Che foreman turned him down v S: 








And how could you rope and ras 
sc Oxy? 02 “es on . i 
With a forked willow for your rur 4 
. 2 . 
iy wrangle dishes for the cook 





istic also of Piper’s work, and of the pioneer 





int, are shrewd generalizing lines, such as these: 





4 little boy wants granc 


The present volume contains two sections which, accord- 
ing to the author’s introduction, do not deal with pioneer 
days. They are identical in spirit, however, with the 
pioneer poems; Mr. Piper is essentially a poet of the 
pioneers, the atmosphere of the Great Plains is his 


atmosphe1 Cust 





Musarum, a fine example of the 


poet’s economy in narrative, belongs to the present day, 


but it merely shows the plainsman turned Kiwanian: 





| he must go 1 

c s good looke: 

tt took the kid away. 

If she was only 

I got a modern home. 

Keep a baby in her arms, raise boosters. 
W 1 a little old. 

B 





jown family. 
" , 0 1: >] 
We can’t have folks like that a-runnin’ loose. 
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Notwithstanding its good qualities, Mr. Piper’s work, 
neither in this volume nor in his preceding book, is 
wholly satisfying. There is condensation, but there is 
certain lack of spiritual intensity. There is immediacy, 
but without the sense of reserve power. Some of this is 
doubtless a difficulty with form. The poet’s rhythmic 
patterns are too restricted for his subject matter, and 
there appears now and then a slight awkardness in the 
handling of the verse. Increased sureness, willingness 
to ke swept on by strong currents, would vastly enhance 
the significance of Mr. Piper’s work. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 


DELICATE AND FREE POETRY 


Capricious Winds, by Helen Birch Bartlett. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 

Ten years or so ago there was a great to-do about 
whether poetry should be bond or free. The magazines 
with the highest brows were printing more unrhymed 
than rhymed verse. At the present poetically languid 
moment, if they print poetry at all they are apt to prefer 
neatly conservative stanzas. The conflagration about 
free verse looks a little foolish now, and much of the 
hotly contested radical poetry has died. Time, that most 
impartial, polite, and discerning of critics, has weeded 
out many a charlatan among the versifiers—and left 
what strange and lush bloom the insurgents were able 
to produce. 
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Thus it is very interesting to come upon a volume 
of free verse again, in this case Capricious Winds, by 
Helen Birch Bartlett—a posthumous volume by a woman 
of rare talent and rich intellectual and emotional experi- 
ence. In this slim little book are all the charms of the 
freer way of poetry that fell so refreshingly on the ear in 
the days when “free verse” was the fashion of the hour. 
There are bright colors in her verse, and rich images— 
so lavishly produced when there are no confining lines that 
trail and lines that break off. And there is Mrs. Bartlett’s 
own personality, aside from the conventions of the un- 
convention in which she has chosen to express herself. 
She has an elusive way of thinking 





very few direct, 
lefinite ideas emerge from her book, but much brushing 
around her ideas and much misting of them with a 
haze of ruffled blossoms. Nevertheless, many of her 
pieces are more cutting than her manner would indicate. 
Drift stands out briefly: 
Two hours... 
And the sombre long kiss of leave-taking. 
Your eyes had accepted everything. 
And you sank into the long useless future, 
While the present slowly disintegrated about us. 
And the closing of The Perfume of Death has the starkness 
of truth: 
Death! 
Though I called you, 


I never really wanted you. 
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Delicacy, fragility, wistfulness breathe out of her work. 
Too rarefied to be great and too great to be popular, she 
falls into that class of rarer and lesser known lyricists 
whose work is a cool refreshing spring to the epicure of 
poetry who has tasted all the staples and commonplace 
luxuries, and sipped of all the wines. Marie Luhrs 


A SYMBOLIC TALI 


The Lone Adventurer, by Stanton A. Coblentz. Unicorn 

Press, New York. 

The heart-breaking search for ultimate knowledge is 
the theme of The Lone Adventurer, by Stanton A. Coblentz. 
Lodalga, son of King Helmud of a fictitious Oriental 
country, has no desire to enter his father’s business and 
is a great source of vexation to that successful and 
efficient potentate. Lodalga escapes his safe duties at 
the earliest opportunity to seek the eternal “Whence 
and Why” up steep and unpleasant crags. He has an 
amorous interlude with a shepherdess, returns to comfort 
his dying father with his promise to carry on, and, after 
reigning peaceably for some years, pursues his vision 
once more—this time to the death. 

The tale is told in neat stanzas with great smoothness. 
Its chief defects are its thin places, where Mr. Coblentz’ 
imagination was not rich enough to fill in his form. Its 
chief virtues are its earnestness and simplicity, and many 
a graceful line. It is not quite complete and round, but it 
is haunting, wistful, and dignified. Marie Luhrs 
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We have the honor this year, as thrice before, of award- 
ing four prizes, as follows: 

The Helen Haire Levinson Prize, to be awarded for the 

fourteenth time, through the generosity of Mr. 


Salmon O. Levinson, the distinguished Chicago 


The Guarantor’s Prize, continued this year through 
the gen rosity of Leonora Speyer. 

The ‘ohn Reed Memorial Prize, presented annually by 
Louise Bryant in memory of the poet-revolutionist 
who died of typhus in Moscow in 1921—a prize 
siven under conditions set forth at the time of the 
initial award three years ago. 

The Friday Club Prize, provided this year, as in 1922, 
1924, and 1926, by the Friday Club of Chicago. 
The editor acknowledges with gratitude the vote 
of the club’s Board of Directors, by which this award 
was entrusted this year to her individual judgment. 
However, as the Young Poet’s Prize is not other- 
wise provided for, and is one of the most valued 


of all, she elects to devote the Friday Club’s generous 


contribution to this purpose, as before, and to give 


g 


it the authority of an award from the complete jury. 


I 


Of the above prizes, only the first and fourth are pro- 
vided for next year. The honor of giving others in 


oe 
1928 is still open. However, a new subscriber to our 
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Guarantor’s Fund, whose name may not at present be 
revealed, has promised a prize of one hundred dollars, 
the conditions to be announced later. We regret that 
no poem of sufficient value, suggested by modern science 
or industry, has come in during the past year in response 
to the offer of a prize from one of our guarantors. 

Once more we urge upon friends of the art the endow- 
ment of prizes and scholarships for poets, in more just 
correspondence with the generous endowments long estab- 
lished for the benefit of painters, sculptors, architects and 
musicians. Of many possible plans for safeguarding such 
gifts or bequests, it is our annual custom to suggest two 
which offer as much progressiveness and fluidity, and free- 
dom from local and conservative prejudices, as any artistic 
endowment in perpetuity can hope for: 

Both plans imply an endowment fund in the keeping of some reputable 
trust company, the income from this fund to supply the annual award. 

Under the first plan the donor, aided by the editor of Poetry and other 
carefully chosen advisers, would appoint the first committee of award—a 
jury strictly professional, consisting of poets only: this jury to be self- 
perpetuating through the triennial resignation of one member and elec- 
tion of a new one. Under the second, let the presidents of three widely 
separated institutions—say the Universities of California and Illinois, 
and the Poetry Society of America; or Harvard, the University of 
Chicago, and the Poetry Society of South Carolina; or any other repre- 
sentative three—let such a group of colleges or societies be requested each 
year by the custodian of the fund (the trust company) to appoint each a 
member of the committee of awards, such committee-member to be a 
poet of high repute, one not in their faculty or board of officers. And let 
this committee bestow the award. 

It would be for the donor to decide whether his gift or bequest should 
be used for scholarships—that is, student awards to young poets; or for 
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vards of honor, so to speak, to poets who have done high service in the 
rt. If the award should be generously large, the honor would become 
correspondingly conspicuous, and this fact would be a strong influence 


toward the worthy disposal of it, as in the case of the Nobel! Prize. 

We strongly hope that some man or woman of sufficient wealth may 

be moved to follow this suggestion—someone who would like to turn out 
f the beaten paths with a gift or bequest, and do something original, 
constructive and inspiring. 

As usual, poems by the two editors and four members of 
the advisory committee are withdrawn from competition, 
this year’s entries being: The Man Who Loved Mary, by 
Eunice Tietjens; and Svow, by George Dillon. 

Exact justice being a rare commodity on this planet, we 
must beg the indulgence of any dissenting readers as we 
proceed to list the awards. 


The Herten Haire Levinson Prize. of two hundred 
lollars, for a poem or group of poems by a citizen of the 
United States, published in Porrry during its fifteenth 
year, 1s awarded to 


Maurice LESEMANN 


of Chicago, for his group of New Poems, which opened the 
year in October, 1926. 
This prize was founded in 1913 by Mr. Salmon O. Levin- 
n of Chicago. Previous awards have been as follows: 
1914—Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 
1915—Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightingale. 
1916—Edgar Lee Masters, for 4// Life in a Life. 
1917—Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 
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1918—J. C. Underwood, for The Song of the Cheechas. 
1919—H. L. Davis, for Primapara. 

1920—Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffiana. 

1921—Lew Sarett, for The Box of God. 

1922—Robert Frost, for The Witch of Coé 
1923—Edwin Arlington Robinson, for Avenel Gray. 
1924—Amy Lowell, for Eve/yn Ray. 

1925—Ralph Cheever Dunning, for The Four Winds. 
1926—Mark Turbyfill, for 4 Marriage with Spac 


The GuaRANnTor’s Prize of one hundred dollars, for a 


poem or group of poems of our fifteenth year by any poet 


native or foreign, is awarded to } 
Matcoitm Cow .ey , 
now resident in Sherman, Conn., for his group of seven 
poems, Blue Funiata, published in November, 1926 
This prize, or other prizes similar in intent, have beer 
previously awarded as follows: \ 


1913—Vachel Lindsay, for General William Booth Ent 
into Heaven. 

1915—Constance Skinner, for Songs of the Coast-dwellen 

1915 —‘H. D.,” for Poems. 

1916—John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona Poem 

1917—Robert Frost, for Snow. 

1918—Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 

1919—Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for The O/d Woman. 

1920—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for The Beanstalk. 
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1921—Ford — Hueffer Ford, for 4 House. 
)22—Alfred Kreymborg, for Pianissimo. 

—Lola Ridge. for The Fifth-floor Windot 
1924—Amanda Hall, for The Ballad of Three Sons. 
1925—Leonora Speyer, for Ballad of a Lost House. 

26—Agnes Lee, for New Poems. 


The Fripay Cius Prize of one hundred dollars, 
awarded this year, as before, to a young poet, and 
intended as a token of appreciation and encouragement 
for good work, promising well for the future, is awarded to 


Leo C. TuRNER 


of Sweetwater, Oklahoma, for his group of eight poems, 
In Oklahoma, published in the May number. 

Other special prizes, usually of one hundred dollars each, 
have been previously awarded: to Louise Driscoll, for 
Metal Checks, as the best poem of the war received in com- 
petition and printed in our War Number of November, 
1914; to Wallace Stevens, for Three Travellers Watch a 
unrise, adjudged the best one-act poetic play received in 
a prize contest—July, 1916; and ten times to young poets: 
1916—Muna Lee, for Foot-notes. 

191 8— ea Carnevali, for The Splendid Commonplace. 

1gIg- Mark Turbyfill, for poems of 1 sernat 19. 
920—Maurice Lesemann, for 4 Man Walks in the Wind. 

1921—Hazel Hall, for Repetitions 

1922—Robert J. Roe, for 4A Sailor's Note-book. 
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1923—H. Stuart, for Poems. 

1924—Marjorie Meeker, for 4 Dialogue and Lyrics. 
1925—George Dillon, for Preludes. 

1926—Marie Luhrs, for Patterns for Weavers. 


The Jonn Reep MemoriaAt Prize of one hundred 
dollars, founded by Louise Bryant in 1924, is awarded to 


Jessica Netson Nortu 


of Chicago, not only for her group of five poems, Jmper- 
sonal, in our December number, but also for earlier entries, 
and for the general quality of her recent work, as evi 
denced by notable contributions to The Forge, the London 
Mercury, and other magazines. The jury, our readers 
may remember, is not confined to Porrry entries in 
awarding the John Reed Prize. 

Previous awards have been as follows: 
1924—Marya Zaturensky, for Elegies over Fohn Reed. 
1925—Countee P. Cullen, for Threnody for a Brown Girl. 
1926—Herbert S. Gorman, for Desu/tory Epistles. 


Besides the above awards, the following poems receive 

Honorable Mention: 

Six Sonnets, by Conrad Aiken (July). 

Poems, by Léonie Adams (March). 

Two Ballads, by Marjorie Allen Seiffert (February). 

A Bird Sings at Night, God Pity Them, and A Wreath fo 
Ashes, by Hildegarde Flanner (September). 

To the Unknown God, by John Gould Fletcher (December). 
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Form, by Polly Chase (July). 

White Petal Nanitch, by H. L. Davis (January). 

The Still Search, by Genevieve Taggard (September). 

University Portraits, by Pat Morrissette (June). 

Without Gift and A Prairie River, by Gladys Campbell 
(January). 

Evangel, by Wilton Agnew Barrett (February). 

Stones to Skip, by Dorothy Aldis (April). 

Little Fugue, by Margery Swett Mansfield (June). 

Garden of No Delight, by Frances Shaw (October, 1926). 

Blues, by Langston Hughes (November, 1926). 

A Love Song, by Dwight Hunter Marfield (June). 

Adopted Son, by Hortense Flexner (May). 

Golgotha, by John Hall Wheelock (April). 

An East-Side Funeral, by Daniel Henderson (March). 

Sonnets to Speak a Name, by Raymond Holden (Novem- 
ber). 

From Forty to Eight, by S. Bert Cooksley (September). 

Colter’s Hell, by Gwendolen Haste (January). 

December Night, by Martha Banning Thomas (May). 


THE PRIZE POEMS 


For the benefit of those readerswho have not kept past 
issues of Poerry, we reprint some of the poems honored by 
prizes. 

From Maurice Lesemann’s group of October, 1926, we 
repeat two of the three poems: 
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SHEEP HERDERS 


You, too, of course, have counted sheep 
Trying to put yourself to sleep? 

If you should ever come to hat 

That simple harmless opiate 

And ask a subtler one instead, 
More potent for a pounding head 
Than mere monotony of number 
Try this formula for slumber: 





Imagine men who earn thei 
By counting sheep, who for the sak« 
Of counting sheep must keep awak« 
(Lie long and quiet in your 
Men who through endless lonely days 
Follow the herd from crest to crest, 
And scarcely dare to drop their 

(Lie long and still) who cannot r 
From seeing sheep, who look acros 
Whole hills moving as if the mo 


Moved on a stone. 








re 
t 


Lie stil 


That you yourself were one of those 





Think yourself slowly south and west 
Across the night. . . . They will be ther 
Mexicans mostly, scattered far 

Through Texas, underneath the glow 
Of moonlight in New Mexico, 

Folded darkly under the shadov 

Of mountain peaks in Colorad : 
Twinkling fires . . . the men and shee 
Huddled among the hil 

Small wonder if they stare about 

At dawn and think the country stran 
So many days they have been out 
So many nights upon the rang 
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sy for the hills to change 
When you've looked 





At sheep, and listened to 
Of wind filled with the stup! 1 cries 


Of sheep, and watched 





along the sky’ 


Glimmering rim for sheep 





You're living in your s 


ig 











\ W ] 
G t t 

Ne if +} Pay 
G 

Gr b 

\ 
Cc, ‘ ‘ 
Of wv fe | 
Of lambs so long, long in th 

If tl right air becomes ali 

with noise, if th 

S swarming from its brazen | 
Great luminous bees across tl I I 
I ever tell you th W 

But i country of no trees, 

Where the noon sky’s a bl hel 
¥ understand what a I 
Pr V 1 brain’s precarious nig! 
] 1¢ shattered by the lig 

S ranger on th 

Will cat n in so deep ws 
S : } Da 
Le I n ha 








*+y are behind a curtain, 
Y« understand why they’re unc 


Whether one man they vaguely ey 
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Trudging naked toward the sky 
Appears before them in broad day, 
Or while they’re turned some other way. 


He passes by without a sound, 
Leaving behind him on the ground 
Blood of his feet from the sharp stone. 
His pale flesh bears the livid mark 

Of lashes that have torn the skin. 

His bloodshot eyes are deep within 

His bearded face is strangely dark 

And meagre, strangely like their own. 
They cross themselves when he is gone. 


. - « Dusk is a kinder light, and softer. 
After they munch their beans and bread 
They’d raise their throats in raucous laughter 
Only that all their shouts would seem 
Drowned in the enormous stream 

Of air that’s flying overhead. 


They stretch for sleep. . . . But even then, 
Even asleep, they can’t begin 

To ease the drowsiness they’re in. 

It would take more than human sleep 
To ease that drowsiness of sheep. 

Ali night they have to hear the thud 
Of tiny hoofbeats in their blood 

All night they have to feel the wool 
Crowding softly on the skull, 

Pushing it downward, till they wake 
Wildly for breath before it break. 


They stir uneasy in their bed. 

Stars wheel across from range to range, 
Covering silently with light 

The troubled dreamers down below. 
They are as simple and as mad, 

They are as fabulous and strange, 
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As those who kept their flocks by night 
On hills of Asia long ago. 

Think of them slowly one by one 

Till you are wakened by the sun. 


RANCHERS 
They went off on the buckboard in the rain 
The children in the straw. Id 
Which one of the long roads they 
But I saw them just as plain. 








For anywhere they chose to turn the hors 





There’d be the same gray miles of tableland, 
The same rank smell of sage, the same wet sand 
In the windy watercourses. 


And anywhere in time there’d be 
Rising, raw rock against the rain. I saw 
The plunge and splash across a lonely draw, 


The long slow climb with red mud on the thills 





And semewhcre, in good time, I knew they’d pass, 
As if in secret from the road they travell 
To follow out lik 

Some faint mark 








a thread of rope unra\ 


in the grass, 





And co a gate, perhaps where a stray stee 
: 


Breathed in the dusk, or slipped on the wet st 
And come to a house. . . . I knew they’d b 
Most of the year, 





The earth would slowly change where they had step 


The air would fill up softly with the sound 

Of teams, voices . . . I thought the red hills must have slept 
Until they woke the ground. 

I thought no words could make, on anybody’s 
As true an image as their hills would keep of 
Where on our world spread westward | 


They we yr} 











1 a homely hem. 
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We reprint two poems from Malcolm Cowley’s group 
of last November; and we venture to quote from The Dial 


of July, 1925, Those of Lucifer, because it seems to us on 


of the most beautiful poems which New York, or any 


other modern metropolis, has as yet inspired: 


BONES OF A HOUSI 


Farmhouses curl like horns of plenty, hi 
paintless lean shanks against a barn or croucl 
empty in the shadow of a mountain. Het 
there is no house at all 


only the bones of a house, 
lilacs growing between them, 
honeysuckle over. 

There is a door, a fireplace, 
the skeleton of a pine, 


a railroad thirty yards from the empty door 

I heard a railroad section man playing on a j 
Where is now that merry party I remember long ag 
Nelly was a Lady . . . twice . . . Old Black F 


as if he laid a hand against my shoul 
saying 

—yYour father lived here long ag 
your father’s father built the house, |i 
under the pine— 

Sing Nedly was a Lad 

Blue Funiata . . . Old Black Foe. 
For sometimes a familiar music hamn 
like blood against the eardrums, paint 
across the eyes, as if the smell of lilac 
became a music visible in the air. 
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THE URN 


Wanderers outside the gate, in hollow 
; without memory, we carry 
ear f us an urn of native soil, 

of t impalpable dust a double handful 





l was it yar 





| nould 
or wood-soil fresh with hemlock needles, pine 
ss pine, this li 


i ret, vainly, over the frontier? 





e earth we bor 


A parcel of the soil not wide enough 


or fir nough to build a dwelling on 


( p enough to dig a grave, but cool 
enough to sink the nostrils in 
the smell of hom , or in the ear 

ru t | me, like oceans in a shell. 


THOSE OF LUCIFER 





Ken and a folk obey 


ed incandesce 





He their lonely multitude of powers, 
1 1 


s, archangelic cavalcade, 








ted hands belong 


: fingers of infinity, 


f intolerable song. 
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From Leo C. Turner’s Oklahoma poems in the May 


number we reprint these two: } 
A BOY’S TRUS1 | 
I made a sort of promise I might go } 
Down to the place with him sometime. I know, 
We somehow live out of child-sight, and ways 


Of things expected so. 


He would not ask my confidence again; 

And I forgot, yet wondered at the pain 

That sought to tell me something with his eyes, 
His lips would not explain. 


His stocky leg entwined about a chair, 

His brown hands fidgeting as he swung there 
I tried to read his melancholy pout 

That dogged me everywhere. 

Something it was he had expected m« 

To share alone with him, to go and see; 

I knew the trust—a child’s part of myself, 
Mine, of the man-to-be. 


THREE CROWS 


One on the rock, two up the sky, 
And an open wind to measure by; 
Something they understood—not I! 


“Caw,” and the rock one turned his head; 
“Caw,” was the answer, bullet-sped; 
And the third affirmed what the first one sa 


“Caw,” and the argument grew apac« 
With equal arcs of the passing space; 
“Caw,” and the third verified each place. 


One on the rock, two down the sky, 
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And a faint “caw” marks where the two dots fly— 
Some game they measure the morning by. 


We reprint three poems from the group of last Decem- 
ber and earlier entries by Jessica Nelson North: 


GREETING WITHOUT VOICE 
Mournful of heart, under the starry span, 
O cloaked and cowled in darkness, where are you going? 
Midnight will make a priest of any man, 
But joy returns before the cocks are crowing. 


For when the earth hangs trembling by a thread 
Out of an arc as far as time’s beginning, 

We walk with careful eyes and prayerful tread 
Lest any wayward thought should send it spinning. 
Have patience, brother, though indeed Tonight 
Reproach us for our vague humanity, 

Too quickly will the reassuring light 

Resiore the colurs of our vanity. 


THE DECISION 


Let him alone, and when he is one year older 
We will send him away to school. 

This year he is twelve. His eyes are colder 
Than stars in a rainy pool; 

Cold and clear. He bends his graceful head 
Not to our sadness, not to any other. 

Perhaps, we think, he would have loved his mother; 
But his mother is dead. 

His round cheek is like a sun-sweetened apple, 
And his brown throat is bare. 

Is there any sorrow with which he must grapple 
That we would not die to share? 
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He will not help us. He puts his thoughts behind him 
And not of these will he speak. 
He is like the waters out of Nameless Creek, 


Dark and still. There you may seek and find him. 







There he dives like the gull, with the mill-sluice rac 
His curving arm, dappled by shade and sun, 

Rises and falls. But he comes not back for our prais« 
When the race is done. 





A child is harder to win than any lov 

Let him alone—there is nothing more to say 
Lovely, elusive—when the year is over 

We will send him away. 


HIBERNALIA 


I can survive on ears the huskers leav 

In stubbled cornfields when their day is finish 
I can retrieve 

Roots from deserted gardens after frost 

I thrive on all things thwarted and diminish 
Abandoned and lost. 


But you are sleeker than your sleel 
Your eyes affront me with their eagern 
Temper your love 

For me with meagreness. 


You would not spread a dinner in the sun 


To tempt the hidden rabbit from hi 
Who after dark 

Explores the beauty of the frosted furrow, 
Nibbles the frugal bark. 


UrrOoW, 


But leave outside your door in negligenc« 
Some tidbit of your passion if you will, 
And I will creep, charmed by indifference 


Quivering to your sill, 
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NEWS NOTES 
bel (Mrs. James H. Mitchell) has informed us that she 


from the advisory committee of Porerry. Over-pe 











) of maternal and household cares and play-writing 
forced, to our great regret, to accept the resigna- 
ust take this occasion to express her profound grati 


1 and luabl 1 


most valuable service as associate editor 





by two years on the advisory ttee. During 


Marion Strobel has furnish 





rtant part of 


] 


this printed, we shall probably -d our sub- 





scheme for the circulation o 
nc that che are at last in order, For the benefit 


} 


not followed the plan from its i ception, we should 


| " 
\0OKS OF verse, 





thod will be similar to that already m 


popular 














Month Club Lit y to avor to 
bers, at an annual cost of $12, the six best books of 
ng the year. The enterpr has gone long enough 

we have decided t ll it The Poetry Clan. The 
ons of the word “clan” should, however, be 
he no declaratior il ’ illegiance to anything, 

I 1 ft non-men ( i 

1 mode ippet I good 

t h pay Dp t { | Vv DY 
tistic group of Deny acc ymplishing a notable 
tion of pageants, whic re given from time to time 
n of native then and the celebration of the pioneer 
performance of this kind occurred or of 

t Denver a Nors pageant ent 9 

by the Cactus Club in its tre 

n with seats for 400 on the op} a ext 

Thomas Hornsby Ferril, recent winner of the Nation 
| ’ writes 

sheer hokum with two lir f poetry in it. But by 

f iramatically. JI wrote it at one sitting, all in iambic 


vhen the Lindbergh date was decided upon. . . . The music 
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was great; Horace Tureman, leader of our civic symphony, did it. Allen 
True, who decorated the Missouri capitol and illustrated Neihardt’s last 
book, did the settings. We worked the whole thing up in eleven days.’ 

Mr. Ferril’s “hokum” was, we judge from the synopsis of his prolog 
and two acts, a very adroit tying-together of old legends with modern 
miracles. It uses His Majesty Saint Louis with an eagle on his royal 
wrist, Leif Ericson, French aviators, the Marseillaise, Lindbergh, etc. 
Apparently Lindbergh and his famous partner fulfill an old prophecy by 
bringing back the Eagle of Saint Louis after a thousand years; and they 
drop at least a feather of him in the Cactus Club canyon. 

We spoke last July of Lillian White Spencer’s even more ambitious 
Colorado Pageant, which was said to be the largest spectacle ever given on 
an indoor stage. The success of this production led the author to receive 
a request from the little town of York, Pennsylvania, which is celebrating 
this autumn the sesqui-centennial of the Valley Forge winter when, for a 
brief time, it became the capital of the country. Realizing the possibili 
ties of this quaint episode, Mrs. Spencer consented to write the pageant 
for this occasion, and her text was enthusiastically commended and put 
in rehearsal by the local committee in charge. The pageant will doubtless 
be over by the time this notice is read. 

Alfred Kreymborg is scheduled to give a number of Wednesday evening 
lectures this season at the New School for Social Research, in New York. 
He will speak on a comprehensive variety of aspects of modern American 
poetry, including the work of such native forbears as Poe, Emerson, 
Whitman, Emily Dickinson, Lanier and Moody. Other lecture courses in 
the same series will be given: by Waldo Frank on Modern Art, by Gor 
ham Munson on American Prose, and by Aaron Copland on The Evolution 
of Modern Music. 

Alice Hunt Bartlett, indefatigable poetry-clubwoman, prize-contest 














promoter, and anthologist, annouces a new $100 prize for a poem on the 
subject, The Leader—“ any leader, in any country, in any time.” The 
contest is open to all, and entries should be sent to Mrs. Bartlett at 299 
Park Avenue, New York, before the end of November 


Rather tardily we put on record the marriages of three poets: Hervey 
Allen and Ann Hyde were married in Cazenovia, N. Y., as long ago as 
June 3oth. In September—or was it August?—Idella Purnell became 


Mrs. John Martin Weatherwax, and transferred herself and Pa/ms fron 
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Guadalajara, Mexico, to the city of Washington, where we hope that her 
very interes magazine will continue to flourish. And on September 
23rd Bertha Ten Eyck James and Daniel Catton Rich were married in 


Chicago. 





We regretfully report the death of Lily A. Long, which occurred on 
September 8th in Saint Paul, Minn. Miss Long was a contributor to 
irly issues of Poerry and to other magazines, and five years ago these 
oems were gathered together in a volume, The Singing Place. Radisson 


the Voyageur, 
Long was also the author of novels published under her own name, and of 
ries disguised under the pseudonym of Roman Doubleday. 





a four-act play in verse, was an earlier publication. Miss 





Mrs. Marjorie Meeker, formerly of Columbus, Ohio, and now livi 
New York, has appeared in Porrry and other magazines. 

ceived our Young Poet’s Prize. 

Miss Mabel Simpson, of Newark, New Jersey, 

iblished in 1925 by Harold Vinal. 

Miss Marie Luhrs, also of New York, has contributed verse and prose 


Poetry and other magazines. Last year she received our Young 
Poet’s Prize. 


1g in 
In 1924 she 


is the author of Poems, 


Mr. Bernard Raymund, of “Indian Run Farm,” Dublin, Ohio, is the 
uthor of Hidden Waters, published in the Yale Series of Younger Poets in 
Chis number seems to be devoted to young poets. Probably no one in 
-d thirty as yet; and the following poets, who are all new to 


some cases to any readers—are mostly much younger 


berhart, a native of Minnesota, resident in a Chicago 

)26 graduate of Dartmouth, wher 
year, The Arts Poetry P 

ing around the world “via the Bums’ 





he edited The Tower and 
Mr. Eberhart is now 


Route.” and "C: l 
Xoute, and occasiona 





rds from the Orient hint at the success of the adventure. 
tings Hedg es, of Portland, Oregon, has appeared in vari- 
Miss Mary Finette Barber is a Brookly n poet. Miss Lois 


Montgomery is—or was last April—a graduate student of English litera- 











University. Miss Jessica Powers lives in her native town, 


\lauston, Wis.; and Miss Katherine Duncan Morse in Middlebury, Vt. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Boy in the Wind, by George Dillon. Viking Press. 

Requiem, by Humbert Wolfe. Geo. H. Doran Co, 

The Cyder Feast and Other Poems, by Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Doran Co. 

The Tall Men, by Donald Davidson. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Land, by V. Sackville-West. Geo. H. Doran Co. 

Poems, by Princess Bibesco. Geo. H. Doran Co, 

Titans, by E. J. Pratt. Macmillan Co. 

Chosen Poems, by Henry Van Dyke. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Stranger, by Caresse Crosby. Editions Narcisse, Paris. 

Tides to the Moon, by Nahami Krupp. Pascal Covici, Chicago. 

Thanksgiving, by H. Poole Jackson. Andrew Melrose, Ltd., London. 

A Galaxy of Southern Heroes, by Orion T. Dozier. Privately ptd., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

And Did You Wonder and Other Verse, by Alice Mary Evans. Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor Co., New Haven. 

The Legend of America and Other Poems, by Demetrios A. Michalaros. 
American Hellenic Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Faux Sens, by Jean Catel. Priv. ptd., Montpellier, France. 

Penny Show, by Mary Carolyn Davies. Henry Harrison, New York. 

Hedges, Hills, and Horizons, by Carl John Bostelmann. Henry Harrison. 

Untamed, by Benjamin Musser. Henry Harrison. 

Behind the Mask, by Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni. Henry Harrison 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

Bedales Poetry, ed. by Geoffrey H. Crump. Priv. ptd., Bedales. 

Funnybone Alley, by Alfred Kreymborg. Macaulay Co., New York. 

The Grub Street Book of Verse, ed. by Henry Harrison. Henry Harrison. 














